CHAPTER   XI
EIGHT BELLS
IT is ten minutes to eight bells. In the wardroom dinner is
nearly over and we sit at the long table holding our cups of
coffee in front of us upon a cloth that bears the stains of
previous meals. With the ship rolling so heavily the most
intense vigilance cannot prevent tea, coffee and soup from
overflowing and making stains which remain for weeks
eloquent of past storms. The fiddles on which our elbows
are squared are fitted with brackets for holding glasses, for
the pepper and salt and for the carafes of water (in which
there is a fine brown suspension from the tanks) but there are
no brackets for the cutler)', so that knivess forks and spoons
clatter about within the confines of the fiddle throughout
every meal, making an infuriating rattle as the ship rolls.
Now, however, the stewards have cleared them away and we
sit with our elbows squared, sipping little cups of black mud.
Convention, I suppose, decrees that we must end the evening
meal with this concoction which bears no resemblance to
coffee for we feel that each little white cup, badly chipped
around its blue rim, is a symbol of a more civilized way of
living.
It is any evening during the voyage of the Discovery II
round the Antarctic Continent in the winter of 1932, or,
indeed, any evening at sea during one of the innumerable
cruises on oceanographic survey which she has made in
Antarctic seas during the last seven years.
The voyage round the Antarctic Continent should^ I feel,
have a chapter to itself were there anything with which to
fill a chapter in that apparently interminable procession of
short grey days and long uneasy nights. The memory of
those weeks at sea has now become somewhat blurred for me.
and remains only as a colourless monotone, a flat uniform
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